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in its touch. The mannerism which showed itself
occasionally in her first works, the ironical application
of scientific analogies to trifling matters, sometimes hits
the mark, but was always apt to become ponderous,
if not pedantic. Theophrastus Such seems to be entirely
composed of such matter, questionable, perhaps, at the
best, and making the unpleasant impression of all
laborious attempts at witticism. She had, for example,
been disgusted, as every real lover of good literature
must be disgusted, at flippant and irreverent bur-
lesques. She protests against a practice which she
calls "debasing the moral currency." "And yet, it
seems, parents will put into the hands of their children
ridiculous parodies (perhaps with more ridiculous
'illustrations') of the poems which stirred their own
tenderness and iilial duty, and cause them to make
their first acquaintance with great men, great works,
or solemn crises, through the medium of some miscel-
laneous burlesque which, with its idiotic pww and
farcical attitudes, will remain among their primary
associations and reduce them throughout; their tiiuo
of studious preparation for life to the moral imbecility
of an inward giggle at what might have stimulated
the high emulation which fed the fountains of coin-
passion, trust, and constancy," That may bo very
true, but surely it would bo possible to put it a
little more pointedly. George Eliot in writing these
essays seems first to have got into the too didactic vein
to which she was always prone, and then to have put
her observations into the most tortuous and cumbrous
shape by way of giving them an air of solemnity.
What, one asks, had become of Miu Poyner? The
book, however, Buceoodod well enough to satisfy her;